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Christ approaches the Inquisitor and kisses his bloodless
lips. The old man shivers, opens the door, and says, "Go
away, and don't come back."
It is noteworthy that Ivan, the atheist, exemplifies the di-
vorce between religion and the church. He attacks not Christ
but the church, he defends not atheism, but, unwittingly, the
true faith. He, more than anyone else, stresses the supreme
moral beauty of Christ, his wish to be loved for his own sake.
According to Dostoevsky, the Catholic theocracy alone
is guilty of having stolen the word of Christ for imperialistic
purposes. Yet the Byzantine orthodoxy can be accused of the
same crime; in fact any ecclesiastical system incurs the re-
proach of Caesarism. Throughout its history the church has
fought against the temptation of denying spiritual freedom.
For nothing is less suited to the human nature than this free-
dom. And yet the true mystery of Christ is the mystery of
freedom. The meaning of Calvary is the assertion of man's
perfect freedom of choice. Victorious divine truth would
have compelled the allegiance of human souls apart from
love. Crucified divine truth, truth humiliated, lacerated, cov-
ered with spittle and pus, does not impose itself on man. Man
believes not because but notwithstanding. The act of faith in
the presence of this corpse that is like any other corpse is
perfectly free. And Dostoevsky invites us to this free faith
that is incomprehensible and logically inadmissible.
Faced with the problem of God, Ivan Karamazov rejects
the theological explanation of the world. He evokes the
memory of all human suffering. In his eyes the expiation of
wrongdoers in eternity does not redeem the horrors for
which they were responsible during their earthly existence:
"What is the use of all the hellish sufferings of the doomed,
if a child has been tortured to death?" Moreover, he asks,